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The Library Assistant 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE next meeting of the Section will be held at the Devonshire Hill 
"Tart of the Tottenham Libraries on Wednesday, 9th December, 1936. 
Mr. S. G. Berriman, F.L.A. (Chingford Branch of the Essex County 
Library), will read a paper on “ The County branch librarian.” The Chair will 
be taken by the Chairman of the Tottenham Libraries Committee. 
iil 
The inaugural meeting will be held at Chaucer House at 7 p.m. on 
Wednesday, 13th January, 1937. 
Mr. Jack Jones will address the meeting on “ Novelists of the depression; 
with a footnote on what are known as established novelists.” 
es 
The joint meeting with the London and Home Counties Branch of the 
Library Association at Chaucer House on 18th November attracted a larger 
audience than of late. They were well repaid by Mr. A. J. Wells’ well- 
delivered and provocative paper on “ The Library and leisure,” which aroused 
an unusually brisk discussion. It is to be hoped that the subsequent meetings 
of the session will produce as lively arguments and as good attendances. 


A NEW LITERARY PRIZE 

In November 1935 was celebrated the centenary of the birth of Andrew 
Carnegie, whose munificence in the establishment of public libraries is so 
well known. In commemoration of this, the Council of the Library Associa- 
tion has decided to award annually a medal, to be known as “ The Library 
Association Carnegie Medal,” for the best book for children published during 
the preceding year. 

The first award will be made on the books published during 1936 and the 
Medal will be publicly presented by the President, His Grace the Archbishop 
of York, during the Scarborough Conference of the Association, in June 1937. 

Leal 

On another page appears an advertisement of lecture courses which begin 
at the School of Librarianship after Christmas. Some of these are the normal 
lectures which are held in any case, but those on “ Modern printing and the 
production of library catalogues, etc.,” and the revision courses in “ Cataloguing 


and Classification” on Thursday evenings are specially designed for part-time 
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students, and can only be held if sufficient applications are received. It is 
hoped that sufficient support will be forthcoming to enable the School to hold 
these courses, and that every assistant who can spare the time and the money 
to take one or other of them will make application without delay. 

We find it necessary to draw members’ attention to the necessity for 
addressing all communications to the present Hon. Editor, Public Library, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, except enquiries concerning “ Recommended books,” 
which should be sent to Mr. F, M. Gardner, Kensal Rise Public Library, 
N.W.10, and notifications of changed addresses, which must go to Mr. G. P. 
Jones, Public Library, Bancroft Road, E.1. Disregard of this causes much 
unnecessary trouble and delay, and the necessary alterations should be made 
to our correspondents’ mailing-lists, now. 

ead 

In an endeavour to reduce the heavy cost of despatching the journal, we 
appeal to all libraries at which four or more members at present receive it 
individually addressed, to arrange for one of their number to receive and 
distribute a bulk parcel, notifying Mr. G. P. Jones, as above, of the new 


arrangement. 
<= 


The result of the election for Non-London Councillors was as follows: 


V. Woops (Birmingham), - - x . 793 votes, 
J. T. Gmterr (Leeds). ‘ , , >: oh se 
Miss M. G. BAKER (Birmingham) : ‘ . 642 ,, 
L. A. Burcess (Southampton) . : ; - 477 >» 
E. Wisker (Gillingham, Kent County) ‘ - 40 5, 
R. L. W. Coxuson (Colchester) ‘ . 420 5, 
E. F. Lapps (Hertfordshire) . ‘ : 292° 4, 


1,087 valid votes were received and counted. The anti candidates 
were Miss Baker, and Messrs. Burgess, Gillett, and Woods. 
OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1937 
President : E. Sevtick (Cardiff), 
Vice-President : A, R. Hewrrr (Middle Temple). 
Hon. Secretary : J. Revie (Birmingham). 
Hon. Treasurer: D, E. Coutrt (Ilford). 
Hon, Editor: T. 1. M. Crucow (Kingston-upon-Thames). 
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DIVISIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Eastern Counties: Miss D, M. Wurre (Ipswich). 
Midland : E, E, Burxe (Birmingham). 
North-East : W. E. Hurrorp (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 


North-Western: A. Dow (Bolton) 

South-Eastern : Miss G. DEAN (Worthing). 

South Wales: W. J, Cotterr (Newport, Mon.). 
South-Western : 

Yorkshire : Miss E. WracG (Wakefield). 


LONDON COUNCILLORS 
R. Cooper (Battersea), J. H. Davies (Paddington), Miss E. M. Extey 
(St. Marylebone), F. M. Garpner (Kensal Rise), G. P. Jones (Stepney), 
S. W. Martin (Lambeth), W. H. Puiturs (Dagenham), W. C. Pugsley 
(Dagenham), F. Seymour Smiru (Hornsey), W. B. Stevenson (Hendon). 


NON-LONDON COUNCILLORS 
Miss M. G. Baxer (Birmingham), L. A. Burcess (Southampton), J. T. 
Gittett (Leeds), V. Woops (Birmingham). 


~ahie” 


THE L.A. INTERMEDIATE 


EXAMINATION 
D. H. HALLIDAY 


HE present unhappy state of affairs in the Library Association Inter- 

mediate Examination can be measured by the restricting results of the 

examination in Classification. Since the new syllabus was introduced 
in 1933, an average of just over 18 per cent. of the candidates in this section have 
passed each examination. In the case of Cataloguing, the figure is higher, 34 
per cent. ; although a year ago this too sank to 18 per cent. Allowing for a few 
candidates who pass in Classification only, we may say with certainty that over 
80 per cent. of the candidates regularly fail to pass the examination. 

Most of us have failed examinations. In the light of this figure the recollec- 
tion of even a single failure, with its bitter disappointment, will bring a realiza- 
tion of the repeated harm sustained by most of the younger members of the 
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profession who are entering for the examination. This harm to the individual 
is bound to reflect upon the community. It is crushing ambition in those on 
whom the future depends, and is a definite danger to the profession. 

What, then, is the cause of it? What is being done to remedy it? Every- 
one connected with professional education views these examination results with 
the gravest concern. The Library Association, our own Association, tutors 
and examiners—all are making special efforts to find a solution. It is hoped 
that the measures of the 1938 syllabus will alleviate the hardship. I shall deal 
with this later ; but I say now that I think they will prove ineffective, unless 
the problem is met with a bolder face. Here are my own ideas, based largely 
upon my experiences as a Classification tutor and upon correspondence I have 
had with many knowledgeable figures in the sphere of professional education— 
whom, of course, I absolve from any opinions I shall express. Space will not 
permit me—nor am I qualified—to deal so fully with Cataloguing, which has 
its own peculiar problems. A similar examination with special regard to that 
subject is needed. 

At the outset, let us consider again the figures I have mentioned. Their 
aim was to set the position before you, but their implications may easily be 
over-estimated. For example, they do not mean that every candidate must sit 
the examination at least five times before hoping to pass. Among the 289 
Classification candidates and the 230 Cataloguing candidates who failed to 
pass the May examination, there must be many who have not the slightest 
chance of passing. The examiners realize it, and every tutor is too 
familiar with the type of student I mean. 

There are students who cannot write English, who cannot spell, to whom 
punctuation and setting out are mysteries unsealed. They cannot, for the life 
of them, say what they mean—if they do mean anything. Moreover, they can’t 
read the questions. They write an essay when you say tabulate or define. 
Sometimes they will answer an entirely different question which exists only in 
their imagination. How on earth such people managed to pass the school 
certificate or even our own elementary examination is past comprehension, 
One fact does stand out—that they are altogether unfitted for library work. 

This account is not exaggerated; it is honest, sober truth. These are 
students who have no chance whatever of passing. Few will take a tutor’s 
advice not to sit. They fail, of course; but they continue to enter time after 
time, either because they have to, or because they fondly hope that if they sit 
often enough they will eventually evade the examiners and emerge as one of 
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the select and satisfactory few. In this way each successive examination sees 
their proportion increase; more so, perhaps, than in the case of the examina- 
tions of other professions, because our examination fees are comparatively low, 

Our concern is not with them, however, though we do feel sorry for them. 
I mention them to show you that their number is considerable. In the corre- 
spondence courses, their proportion varies. In the full courses, I am told, it 
is as high as 25 percent. In revision courses, which I have hitherto conducted, 
it is lower—about 10 per cent.—a result of having been ‘‘ through the mill.” 
But in the examination these hopeless cases must comprise quite one-third 
of the candidates ! 

That puts a different complexion on the figures. But even then they are 
bad enough. 

We are still confronted by the problem of the intelligent students who 
inexplicably fail. We had best begin by considering the requirements and 
circumstances of the examination with a glance towards the new syllabus of 
1938. 

It is an examination in certain technical duties of librarianship which should 
quite normally have been mastered in the course of their duties by those who 
may be expected to hold the Associateship: senior assistants, deputies of small 
libraries, second assistants at large branches, etc. This trend is exemplified 
by the new syllabus, which, in addition to Classification and Cataloguing, in- 
cludes such requirements as “ knowledge of books,” “ reference methods,” and 
“assistance to readers.” The addition of a paper on “Intermediate library 
routine ” will bring the examination to a more general and comprehensive test 
of the qualifications of that grade of librarian I have just mentioned. Also, 
the Classification and Cataloguing syllabus will be shorn of the history of those 
subjects and certain specialist branches which do not reflect the normal duties 
of the Intermediate standard. 

Perhaps I should point out that, as the syllabus stands at present (a temporary 
arrangement), it is the last, and therefore the final, examination in Classification 
and Cataloguing. Now, of all branches of library study, Classification, especi- 
ally in its more advanced aspects, is the one which requires most clarity of 
thought and the widest general knowledge. However, anyone who has con- 
sidered recent examination papers will realize that the new standard is already 
being applied. 

All examinations, it is admitted, have their weaknesses. Some brilliant 
students will always fail, because they cannot withstand examination condi- 
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tions. Excitement and nervousness upset them mentally and physically. 
There is also the very unsatisfactory condition of a year’s study being tested in 
three hours; the paper sometimes baffling a student who has worked quite con- 
sistently and well. The disclosures of the recent enquiry into examinations 
governing the issue of educational certificates have revealed that all written 
examinations are somewhat unfair. I cannot offer a solution to that vexed 
problem, which is still perplexing educationalists. Personally, along with 
other tutors, I consider the Library Association examination—as an examination 
—to be conducted as nearly as possible with scrupulous fairness. We see 
students’ papers throughout the course, and, as a general rule, we find that 
those who deserve to pass do so. There are, of course, numerous complaints 
from disgruntled students, but these are based on a non-realization of the cir- 
cumstances of the examination. As nearly as possible the system itself ensures 
absolute fairness. The examiners themselves, on determining the standard, 
go through the papers again and again in the determination to apply it evenly, 
Marked papers are then submitted to an independent committee of assessors, 

This committee, appointed by the Education Committee, re-examines the 
papers with a view to checking up on the examiners. They have the power 
to send back papers for consideration, and even of passing the examiners’ fail- 
ures, This effectively disposes of the foolish criticisms of personal bias 
levelled against the examiners. 

The examiners are genuinely anxious to pass as many students as they can. 
But the same examiners are practical librarians. Can their professional con- 
science allow them to overlook hideous errors which proclaim to the skies 
that—on the face value of the answer—the candidate has not had the vestige 
of practical experience? 

My experience points to one conclusion regarding the present standard of 
the examination: all that the examiners require is proof that the student has 
studied the subject intelligently while working in a classified library. In the 
case of those who fail, that proof must not be forthcoming. Immediately the 
question confronts us, “Are students working intelligently in a classified library 
(or could they do so?)?” Unfortunately, almost unbelievably, many are 
working in more or less unclassified libraries ! 

Apart from the shockingly low standard of style and presentation, I am con- 
vinced that it is mainly that one fact—that the examination has become more 
practical of recent years, and candidates are unable to withstand the more 
searching test—which is at the root of the present crop of failures. Most of 
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the questions asked in recent examinations are framed to reveal that practical 
outlook. 

The paper for May 1936 characterizes this attitude. Each question calls 
either for direct practical knowledge or for proof of intelligent handling of the 
various schemes; e.g.: 

Q. 2. Write an account of the contents of the last edition of Dewey. 

Q. 3. What is meant by “alternative location of classes”? Give examples, 
(Every experienced classifier, even though unfamiliar with Bliss, would have 
realized the necessity for such classes in an efficient book scheme.) 

Q. 4. What is the effect of size of books on classified shelf arrangement? 

In the face of such papers it is impossible for candidates who lack experience 
to avoid betraying it. 

If this continues, the new syllabus of 1938 will produce poorer results. The 
present practical paper allows candidates to have up to 10 books out of 20 
wrongly classified, before they are failed. What a model of efficiency would 
be a library with 50 per cent. of the books wrongly placed! At present very 
few candidates fail in the practical paper only. Under the new syllabus this 
futile paper is being abolished. As in Cataloguing, certain questions involving 
problems of practical work will be set. It will be compulsory for candidates 
to attempt some of these questions, and they will be required to explain their 
decisions. It will be a more efficient test, but, believe me, the present type 
of candidate will find this most difficult ! 

To say that students have not a sufficiently practical outlook is not, however, 
a solution to our problems. The causes lie deeper, but in these a remedy 
may be found. 

Firstly, the school training of those who enter librarianship does not pro- 
vide for this type of examination. The school certificate and its preparatory 
work is based on study and learning, and does not encourage students to apply 
their own experiences; nor does our own Elementary examination, which is 
of too low a standard to stimulate individual thought. Students are unprepared 
for an examination in which success depends largely upon the outlook and 
knowledge inspired by actual experience. 

Here, then, is a partial explanation of the difficulties of tutors in promoting 
the correct outlook in students. 

That many candidates sit the examination at too early an age is a closely 
allied but more obvious cause of failure. Immaturity is very evident in their 
written work, Junior assistants of eighteen years of age, unless trained under 
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special circumstances, are insufficiently experienced to warrant their taking 
an examination of this type. Not only do their duties in the average library 
yield little opportunity for the necessary practical work, but their grasp of 
many of the principles of librarianship is likely to be insecure. One feels a 
great deal of sympathy and admiration for young assistants so anxious to get on, 
but they should realize that this is a professional examination which cannot be 
“swotted up” in a few months. It is to be deplored that some authorities 
expect juniors to pass examinations as a condition governing their salaries. 
Let me quote from a report of the examiners, which was issued to candidates 
who failed the Classification examination two years ago: “ Reasonable salaries 
should be paid to unqualified juniors, so that only those who are capable of 
holding senior positions need obtain professional certificates. The present 
practice of encouraging immature and unsuitable youngsters to sit time and 
time again must be injurious both to them and their authorities.” 

This is certainly an idealistic recommendation, but I think it indicates the 
only sure remedy. Such a salary scale has been adopted as the Library Associa- 
tion policy, and already several authorities have introduced scales for junior 
assistants rising to £300 per annum without a break. 

If, with the introduction of the new syllabus, the minimum age for taking 
the Elementary examination were raised to eighteen, better results might be 
secured. A further improvement would result from lengthening the period 
of preparation for the Intermediate examination. Even in the case of two 
subjects, a year seems to allow insufficient time for assimilation on the part of 
most students. The lack of arrangement of ideas in answers, so deplored by 
examiners, is due more to cramming than to lack of education. Facts are 
learnt, but not well enough digested to secure a comprehension of their 
relationship. 

An amazing feature of the Classification examination is the complete reliance 
of candidates on views culled from the text-books. Examiners and tutors 
agree that on most points candidates can give the edicts of certain text-books 
almost word for word. It seems that students imagine that, if a text-book is 
learnt practically by heart, this is sufficient—that no further need for individual 
effort exists. What a mistake! They do not realize that here is a subject 
which cannot be mastered by parrot memorizing. They will not realize it, 
despite the protests of tutors. Text-books and courses, both lecture and 
correspondence, are simply a guide. Proficiency and the correct outlook in 
these subjects can only be achieved by actual practice. Obviously it is sheer 
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futility to go into an examination room with, say, a second-hand knowledge 
of Dewey. Yet I have known students do this. 

Till now most of my criticism has been directed against students—or a 
percentage of them. Unfortunately, this is deserved. To a large extent the 
remedy is in their hands—if they will but make the effort. 


I approach now a matter which is beyond their control, but not beyond our 
control as an Association acting in their interests. I have become increasingly 
certain that there is a major cause of the failures in Classification—unrealized 
or imperfectly realized by all except those who have to mark papers; least of 
all by many a bewildered student who sits and fails the examination time and 
time again. I refer to the influence of the text-books, one of which was pub- 
lished ten years ago. These do not fulfil the requirements of the type of guide 
I have just mentioned. 

Although it is the crux of my paper, I approach this point with some 
diffidence. The authors have rendered great service to librarianship, and have 
made Classification as a subject of professional education. Without these books 
we would have reason to be alarmed, for scarcely anyone would pass the 
examination. We owe to them a great debt of gratitude. 

I appreciate this, but I do not consider it a reason for not admitting the 
shortcomings of their books. It seems that the faults are being purposely 
ignored—at the expense of students. 

The text-books propound a theory of book classification which is inaccept- 
able, inasmuch as it does not fit the facts. It is misleading to students, and 
..ncourages them to that impractical outlook so deplored by the tutor and 
examiner. The sections that are particularly dangerous and misleading are 
those dealing with the theory of knowledge classification. This is part of the 
syllabus and necessary as a basis of study, as it teaches logical method. Here 
an attempt is made to adopt knowledge classification as the basis of the ideal book 
classification, equipping it for this purpose with certain “ adjustments ”—i.e. 
notation, etc. 

Now, there is no reason in the world why these two should be linked. 
Surely the purpose of book classification—the convenient arrangement of books 
—should be kept in mind if a fundamental rule is to be obeyed. Such common- 
sense principles are outlined and exemplified in the chapter headed * Grouping 
of books ” in Mann’s Cataloging and classification—that excellent American text- 


book ‘which many students unfortunately do not possess. Instead of this, 
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students are encouraged to regard Classification as an exact science, such as 
Mathematics, which very definitely it isnot. A neat, interesting, and plausible 
theory is evolved, the principles of which are summarized in the well-known 
canons. That book classification is a subject of vast complexity is carefully 
glossed over. Many of the canons are either untrue or unimportant, and when 
elaborated by students, who learn them by heart, and applied to the various 
schemes, the result is often nonsensical. Every existing SUCCESSFUL scheme of book 
classification, according to the so-called canons, is hopeless! Often enough the very 
points which fail lamentably to fulfil the canons are the most useful practical 
features of the schemes. 

Judge, then, the confusing effect upon the student. Even if this paradox is 
realized, there remains the knowledge that these are authoritative text-books— 
authoritative because they are listed as approved in the Library Association 
syllabus. In fact, they are the only text-books available. Few students, even 
at the instigation of tutors, can bring themselves to renounce the plausible 
theory so presented and rely on their own intelligent understanding of the aims 
of book classification. The majority pursue a course of acceptance or com- 
promise, embracing the theory without regard for, or in the face of, the facts, 
because “ the text-books must be right.” As a consequence, not only is their 
comprehension of the subject biased and incomplete, but they never achieve an 
understanding of the various schemes. They disregard the needs of readers; 
instead they become obsessed with the idea of perfection, with the result that 
even the essential principle that library classification is concerned with books 
is completely removed from their minds. 

I cannot on this occasion embark upon a detailed criticism of the text-books, 
though I could do so if called upon. There are many separate points on which 
I know them to be wrong, but the majority of errors result from this basic mis- 
conception of theory. The totally misleading accounts of Brown’s scheme and 
the Library of Congress scheme are typical results. 


That the points I have in mind are basic and of supreme importance is 
realized by the examiners. Questions on this theme recur in every examina- 
tion paper. 

Take a recent examination paper. Any would do, but this one, for May 
1935, is typical. It is my opinion that four of the nine questions in this paper 
are very weakly treated in the text-books. Each one is quite a fair question: 
e.g. No. 4, “ What are the principles of notation?” is quite an elementary 
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question, direct from the syllabus, but on which the text-books are more than 
misleading. Another, No. 2—* ‘Books for public use should be classified by 
association, not in evolutionary order.’ Argue this question, quoting from 
modern schemes ”—touches the very point I have raised. Both have been 
framed to discover whether any other than the text-book point of view has 
occurred to candidates. Similarly, Nos. 7 and 8 call for knowledge unobtain- 
able from the text-books. 

Now, s0 per cent. secures a pass. Three-quarter marks in these four 
questions alone would mean pass marks. Having regard for the abnormal atten- 
tion bestowed by candidates on the text-books, if such points had been fully 
and correctly treated, they would surely have been able to repeat the arguments 
in point. In that examination 49 out of 340 candidates passed; 291, or 85 per 
cent., failed! Here isa documentary indictment of the text-books. They are, 
in parts, a direct obstacle to the understanding of the essentials of the subject. 

If this obstacle could be removed, there would be an enormous difference 
in the number of passes. That is my most emphatic contention, and other 
tutors agree with me. Moreover, I have proved with my own correspondence 
course that those students who pass are those who can be persuaded to shake 
off the fantastic notions of the text-books and view the subject boldly and 
intelligently in the light of experience and common sense. It is possible for 
tutors and lecturers, by a tremendous amount of hard work, to induce certain 
students to think for themselves in that way; but it is an uphill task. Many 
students are incapable of such independent thought. Moreover, there is a 
powerful pseudo-authoritative influence to be countered. Speaking for myself, 
I imagine the opinions I try to ram down the throats of unwilling students 
must appear fairly insignificant in comparison with opinions backed by the 
established reputation of these text-books and their authors. 

In revision courses students are more amenable to “ revolutionary” sug- 
gestions. They have failed the examination at least once and perhaps are 
beginning to suspect that there may be something radically wrong. Also, a 
period of reflection often sheds light on the flaws of a seemingly sound argument. 

How can this obstacle be removed ? 

Unlike other subjects, it is not possible in the case of Classification to ignore 
the existing text-books—there are no others covering the ground! Most of 
the material is the original work of the authors—a truly tremendous labour— 
and is not otherwise available for students. They are admirably written, pre- 
senting a difficult subject with excellent simplicity of style—a fact in itself par- 
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tially unfortunate, as it gives a false impression of reliability and of simplicity 
to a complex subject. 

A complete new text-book or series of text-books would be an ideal solu- 
tion. But it would be difficult to obtain. As I have said, this subject is com- 
plex and many-sided, and only an accomplished writer would be able to present 
it with the necessary simplicity. 

Alternately, a revision—a very drastic revision, with much additional 
material—might do much good. Vain hopes were raised recently by the 
publication of a new edition of one of the works. This was a step in the right 
direction—but only a step. Certainly some of the more glaring errors were 
corrected, but the old outlook was perpetuated. A complete change of out- 
look is needed, bringing the theory into alignment with practice and treating 
the various schemes less from a critical point of view and more from a stand- 
point of practical appreciation. 

Meanwhile, much could be done to relieve the situation. Firstly, since the 
examiners and the Library Association must be aware of the situation, could 
we have an official statement as to the degree of authority of the text-books— 
thus breaking the non-committal silence which has persisted since the matter 
first was raised. 

Secondly, the A.A.L., acting in the interests of students, should give pub- 
licity to the true state of affairs, thus lightening the task of tutors, who, as I 
have said, have the utmost difficulty in convincing students that the text-books 
are weak in certain sections. An authoritative notice in THE AssISTANT, or a 
pamphlet issued to all students, would serve this purpose. Alternatively, the 
production of standardized correspondence courses for the Intermediate sub- 
jects, for which many tutors have been anxiously pressing, would be a most 
effective measure. In addition to the extra authority such a course would 
carry, and the fuller treatment it could give to points of difficulty, it would 
secure a much-needed uniformity of practice in practical cataloguing—one of 
the major difficulties experienced by tutors in that subject. Such a course 
could be produced by a committee reviewing all existing courses and incor- 
porating the best points from each. Thus a superior course could be produced 
—at less cost. Not only is this idea practicable, but the time is particularly 
opportune for such an experiment, as new courses must be prepared to meet 
the needs of the new syllabus. 

Lastly, a small text-book, which would not so much indicate where the 
text-books are wrong, as set out and elaborate the practical point of view and 
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then apply it to the schemes, would do much to establish a sense of balance 
among students. I mention this, because I hope that such a text-book will 
shortly be published. This primer, while recognizing existing text-books and 
their value, would attempt to act as a corrective. 

Anyone studying Classification should know that there are in existence 
some brief but very excellent notes which will be of great value to them, 
They indicate the very points where individual thought is necessary, and are 
very aptly called Think for yourself! Mr. W. H. Phillips, one of the most suc- 
cessful Classification tutors, is the author. Copies may be obtained, price 3d., 
from Mr. S. W. Martin, Hon. Educational Secretary of the A.A.L. 

There remain just a few odd points I should like to mention. 

Of recent years, I have heard no serious criticisms of the correspondence 
courses run by the A.A.L. This is undoubtedly a reflection of their present 
efficient state. Though I am a tutor, I can still express my admiration of the 
wonderful educational organization of the Association. The system of editing 
ensures that every course is of a consistently high standard, and the results 
show that the system is unusually successful. 

Oral tuition is, of course, the ideal method. The fact remains that very 
many students cannot be reached in this way. Correspondence tuition in 
Classification, because of this difficulty with text-books, has presented unusual 
problems which are more easily overcome in the case of lectures. With this 
difficulty removed, an even higher level of success for correspondence teaching 
would be assured. 

Lack of enthusiasm among students is a constant drag upon the work of 
tutors, and is yet another factor preventing more satisfactory results in the 
Classification and Cataloguing examinations. They are considered by many to 
be the most dull and uninteresting subjects on the examination syllabus. Per- 
sonally, I consider Classification to be really interesting—even fascinating, as 
also can be Cataloguing (with the exception of learning the rules !). Spon- 
taneous interest, particularly in examination subjects, is comparatively rare. 
Students fail to realize, though, that an interest can be cultivated, and even- 
tually prove a sufficient force to secure success. Careless and uninterested 
work augurs badly for the examination. 

Such is my opinion of difficulties which beset the Intermediate examination. 
I am eager to cite material in support of my views—particularly with regard to 
the text-books. It is a vital problem, and I have tried to suggest the solution ; 
but I must emphasize that it will need the serious and sustained efforts of all 
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concerned to overcome the difficulties. The alternative is the degeneration 
of professional education and incalculable harm to the profession—particularly 
to those members who enter librarianship as junior assistants with the intention 
of securing responsible positions by means of the L.A. examinations. 


“ah ie” 


AN ASSISTANT’S DIARY 
“ SCRIPTOR ”’ 


13th October.—Wishing to myself this morning that this diary could be more 
faithfully and regularly kept, and calling to mind how many times the spirit of 
the diarist is upon me at inopportune and impossible times. A course of the 
Pelman system might be useful! So many little interesting incidents must 
surely go unrecorded. Being no Trollope, which is just as well here perhaps, 
though otherwise for a serious diarist, must continue to cudgel memory when 
opportunity for writing occurs. 
19th October.—While busy at routine work this evening fell to thinking how 
often we small ones wish to be rid of shelving and straightening for ever, and 
how glad we are at the advent of one or two more juniors below us to relieve 
us of this permanent plague. But second thoughts turned to the important 
part of such tasks in our equipment. Cannot think of any other way of really 
“ getting to know books ” in general and the range of literature, beside acquaint- 
ance with individual books. Coming from a town where no library was, and 
being ignorant, in spite of expensive schooling, of books and their ways, can 
now see what I owe to those first years of shelving and straightening. 
22nd October.—Surprised one friendly borrower to-night who “supposed we 
were now getting 100 new books or so a year.” Having assured myself he was 
not facetious, but quite sincere, quite astonished him at the information that it 
was more than that per month. Some borrowers seem to be unlucky always, 
hardly ever seeing a new book on the shelf, and to them, if they have not had 
advertising matter thrust beneath their very nose, it must surely seem some- 
what as it did to this unfortunate. After all, two hundred new books a month 
does not go far with a few thousand readers. The chances of one particular 
customer getting twelve new books per annum, each within three or four 
weeks of its accession, is rather remote. 
25th. October.—Spent part of this day in perusing the Record, in particular Mr. 
Savage on personal service, This piece of autobiography makes one more 
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astonished than ever at his unseemly controversy with Mr. Munford. Or did 
he do it with tongue in cheek the while? Anyway, this is another, and one of 
the most important, contributions to the present plaint for more personal work 
in the profession. At last we can see our work at the beginning of a new era, 
“ The personal touch ” spirit is abroad in so many departments of life to-day, 
And if our work is to have any success, we must not be behindhand. Now 
comes Mr. Savage himself telling us of his work in this direction, when most 
of us were still in tunics and bibs. 

28th October.—Had occasion this evening to tax a reader upon some slight 
damage done to the cover of his book, and wondered what policy other libraries 
pursue upon such matters. Can conceive, for instance, of some libraries tak- 
ing no notice whatever about any damage less than that necessitating replace- 
ment of book, on the plea that the risk of driving away a resentful person is not 
worth the few pence involved. On the other hand, there may be libraries 
which rigidly enforce the taxing and payment of damage, even to the amount of 
twopence. Myself, try to bring home to any wrongdoer the sense of hind- 
rance and injustice he is doing to his own service and the sense of responsibility 
when in possession of public property, sometimes with a warning of a charge 
in future cases, but at the same time trying to avoid any feeling of resentment 
or of bullying. But the happy medium is hard indeed to arrive at, and more 
often than not find myself on one side or the other. 

30th October.—Discovered this morning how very Victorian I am, according to 
Mr. Sydney in the Record. Should be grateful if Mr. Sydney could prove to 
me that the word “ borrower” is more Victorian than “ member.” Myself, 
should have thought just the reverse. Anyway, Mr. Sydney, I cannot apologize 
for a system for which I am not responsible. *Twould but be adding bad 
manners to the incident. However much we like or dislike a system, we must 
make it work with the public. Our protests must be made elsewhere, and in 
an honest manner. 

sth November.—New Assistant to hand this morning, and fell a-reading this 
evening to the accompaniment of explosions in sundry places, both near and 
far. Mr. Cranshaw’s article caught my eye, and so read this first. Heartily 
agree with his plea for the “ spelling-through ” method for cataloguing, presum- 
ing this means a reading of the whole title as though it were one word. What 
argument anyone can have against this method is unimaginable, and cannot 
think why the arbitrary method Mr. Cranshaw details should ever have been 
used. 
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BULLETINS AND THE BARRIER 
F. E. CRONSHAW 


AST and present authors of “ Valuations” have been more concerned 

with the type face, paper, and cover design of library bulletins under 

review than with the information contained therein. Acknowledging 
that their criticism is unjust without a pre-knowledge of the reasons for issue 
and the local obstacles of costs and printing, and claiming that the personal 
characteristics necessary for their job are “ a cheerful malignity, a sullen obtuse- 
ness, and a marprelatian mind,” the Valuators have cheerfully gone on to the 
slandering of a “ page spotty with authors in bold face.” 

But an examination of recently issued lists and bulletins reveals an incon- 
sistency in classification which suggests that classification is not only the 
“ barrier between the reader and the book” (a phrase so beloved by librarians 
of a past generation), but is also a growing barrier before the advances of 
union, county, national, and international catalogues. The different class 
numbers assigned to books considered to be not too difficult to classify, and 
the varying methods of approach to the Decimal Classification by the chief 
classifiers of our larger systems, are evidence that the uniformity desired by 
advocates of regional catalogues is by no means at hand. In the following 
observations and notes on books recently classified, I have endeavoured to 
evade the possibilities of unfair comment by keeping away from classes and 
sections which are often adjusted and curtailed according to local preferences. 
My only purpose is to lay bare the weakness of the Dewey scheme as shown by 
the many viewpoints of experts on the subject. If those candidates for Inter- 
mediate, who gather outside the examination room to assail their fellow- 
sufferers with “ What did you put?”, find some relief in the lack of unanimity 
of experts, then I shall be satisfied to have lessened the burden of repeated 
failures. 

Angell’s This have and have-not business has been placed at six varying num- 
bers. Derbyshire considers it to be a theory of social science, and has assigned 
to it the number 301. Croydon, St. Marylebone, and Chesterfield have decided 
that the subject is one of colonization—325; the Polytechnic Library places the 
book a little distance away at 327, foreign relations. Finchley has used 
329°942, English political parties, while Hyde, Paddington and Sheffield adjudge 
that political economy, 330, is nearer the target, Sheffield extending that placing 
to 330-904—twentieth-century history. 
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Laski’s Rise of European liberalism has as many variations as the above. The 
six placings are—320-1 (Polytechnic), 320-4 (Nottingham), 320-94 (Sheffield, 
Derbyshire and Chesterfield), 321-09 (Hyde), 329 (Cambridge and Croydon), and 
335°81 (Finchley). The view expressed by Derbyshire, Sheffield, and Chester- 
field, is that the work is best adjacent to histories of European politics. The 
Polytechnic treat it as a theory of political science, Hyde as a change in the 
form of state, Cambridge and Croydon as a general work on political parties, 
Finchley’s number suggests an aspect of socialism or communism, the number 
used not appearing in Dewey’s thirteenth edition tables. 

The placing of Gill’s Necessity of belief caused some concern in our larger 
libraries. Manchester has had two shots—121, theory of knowledge, in the 
Reference Department, and 234, salvation, in the Lending Departments; 
Sheffield again extending the last number to 234-21, the nature of faith. Croy- 
don concludes that the work is one of personal religion, 248. Burnley 
strikes a new note by deciding that it treats of a branch of mental derange- 
ments—melancholia, 132-3. Southport is satisfied with the more general 
230. 

Three examples which illustrate a favourite trap of examiners are Blake’s 
Queen Mary, Donington’s The Citizen faces war, and Jones’s Coal scuttle. Swinton 
and Hyde have placed the first book among works on naval architecture, 623-8; 
the Polytechnic have preferred the alternative 656, transportation. Chester- 
field disagrees with the above, both in cataloguing and classification, entering 
the book under “ Bale and others,” and shelving it at 387. The Citizen faces war 
has received three alternative placings—172 (Croydon, Manchester, Southport, 
St. Marylebone, and Sheffield), 327 (Polytechnic), and 341 (Chesterfield), 
Jones’s Coal scuttle is classified at both 622-33 (Polytechnic) and 338 (Coventry, 
Croydon, Manchester, Sheffield, and Burnley). Newport accepts neither, but 
concludes that it is better classified at 331-7, skilled and unskilled labour. The 
student will conclude that Dewey has much to answer for. 

The travels of Beverley Nichols in his No place like home are still as uncertain 
as the classifier’s viewpoint. Cambridge and Chesterfield accept the general 910; 
Hyde and Derbyshire have agreed upon 910-4, circumnavigations ; Finchley has 
determined that the work is best classified at 910-9, history of travels ; Sheffield 
and Paddington take the risk of omitting a little of his journey by using 914, 
European travel. The same author’s Fool hath said is classed at 201, 230, 239, 
and 248 in different libraries. 

For Joad’s Dictator resigns one is asked to take a choice of three suitable 
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placings—320-1 (Polytechnic), 321-6 (Sheffield, Paddington, and Swinton), and 
321:07 (Derbyshire). Whether dictatorship is a general theory of political 
science, or a particular theory of the ideal state, or absolute monarchy, is again 
left to the classifier’s resolve. 


Other books, with their variety of class numbers, taken haphazardly from 
current lists are: 

Brown: The Fate of the middle classes—309, history of social science; 323-32, 
internal relations, middle classes; 330-1, economic theory. 

Gibbons: What is this Lourdes ?—-248, personal religion; 265-8, ministry of the 
sick and the dead. 

Vollard: Recollections of a picture dealer—biography ; 704, essays on fine arts; 
708, art galleries and museums. 

Wells: Anatomy of frustration—159-9424, varieties of emotions, psychology; 
301, social theory; 330-4, essays on economics. 

Gunther: Inside Europe—327-94, foreign relations, Europe; 329-94, European 
political parties; 940-5, European history, twentieth century; 320-942, 
English political history. 

Simon: Manchester made over—331-83, material needs of labouring classes; 711, 
city planning ; 914-274, topography of Manchester. 

Szekely : Cosmos, Man and society—113, cosmology, philosophic viewpoint; 
615°85, materia medica, cures. 

Wolfe: P. L. M.: People, landfalls, mountains—827, English humour; 914+49, 
travel in region of France. 

llin: Men and Mountains—s50, geology ; 910-7, study and teaching of geography ; 
914-7, topography of Russia. 

American (Book Review Digest) experts in classification place Vollard’s 
Recollections . . . at biography, Gunther’s Inside Europe at 923:2, political 
biography, and Ilin’s Men and mountains at 914-7. 

Two subjects receiving different treatment in the various lists are broad- 
casting (radio entertainment) and film technique. Robinson’s Broadcasting in a 
changing civilization is classed at 621-38 (or 654) and 791-4. Rotha’s Documentary 
film and books of similar character receive both 778 and 791. 

Although outside the scope of this article, printers’ errors (or poor proof- 
reading) have been responsible for the placing of Cotterell’s Pewter down the 
ages cheek by jowl with Hedges’ How well do you swim? at 797°2. Wilson’s 
What happens in Hamlet, for the same reason, appears at 722-0933, ancient archi- 
tecture. Apart from these last two, definite reasons, local or otherwise, can 
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be advanced for the placing of any book mentioned. In my opinion, the 
Dewey Scheme is alone at fault for the elasticity of viewpoint offered. 

If the catalogue is the key to the library, then, judging from this variety of 
effort, book classification must be the lock, and the periodic revisions of Dewey 
so many more bolts and bars. The arrangement of the information we offer 
must be brought into line with our modern buildings, fittings, and decora- 
tions. Dewey, too Victorian for the ideas of the 1930’s, is proved to be 
obsolete in terminology and structure. Could not the plea for a committee on 
book classification receive more urgent support from the L.A. and the A.L.A.? 
This might lead to the happy exclusion from examination papers of such time- 
worn questions as: 

What is the value of classification of libraries? What are the arguments for or 
against ? 

Is a uniform system of classification for libraries of every kind necessary or desirable ? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

“ So long as a topic is properly indexed, it does not matter where it appears in a table 
of classification.” Give your own opinion of this statement. 

It would indeed be interesting to answer the question, “ Why classify at 


all?” 
~aase~ 


EXHIBITION 
HUGH MORETON 


Y visits of previous years to the Sunday Times Book Exhibition have 
M had in them nothing but thoughts of its physical appearance, and the 


effect of that appearance upon myself. But, like finding a good wife, 
one must look further than that. Only after two or three meetings can one 
begin to look beneath the skin. So, after my third year’s visit, I have been 
asking myself what it is all for, and what exactly it is that this Exhibition hopes 
ultimately to achieve. 

As a commercial enterprise it is no doubt an enormous success. So many 
thousand visits at a shilling a time could not be otherwise. But we, as 
librarians, or potential librarians, are not concerned with the commercial 
aspects of bookselling. Which, no doubt, is why the name of public libraries 
or of the Library Association is scarcely heard within the walls of Dorland Hall. 

I have before me the “ catalogue,” as it is called, but which is really an 
excellent handbook, of the first Exhibition three years ago. The Introduction 
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states that “the aim of the Exhibition is to stimulate still further the love of 
literature.” After only the fourth year it may be too early to judge the success 
or failure of that aim, but it is not perhaps too soon to take a look round to see 
if the right path is being kept. 

To answer that in any measure we must begin to ask just how a love of 
literature can be successfully stimulated. I do not intend here to embark on 
such an essay. I will content myself with the question, can it be done by a 
display of thousands of books, all dressed in bizarre jackets, and a few lectures 
by well-known people, upon subjects some of which fall wide of the mark? 
I wonder. . . . Though were I a person with little or no love for books I 
should be very little drawn, in the best sense, by this Exhibition, One thing 
it has shown, and that is the number of booklovers there are already. And 
it has doubtless stimulated some of them, many, I hope, to a greater love. 

Within the walls one cannot see the wood for the trees, and there are so 
many trees it is difficult to distinguish them without minute inspection. Do 
all these publishers dress their windows, if they have any, in this same bewilder- 
ing fashion? Experienced window-dressers would surely do better than that. 
Shall we all go to Epping Forest and wrap up all the trees indiscriminately in 
brightly coloured posters? Absurd, yousay? Ah, but think how much more 
attractive they would look! And how they would catch the eye of that Dutch 
merchant hurrying through the air on his way to Croydon. He would be 
tempted to return by bus and examine this fine sight. But it wouldn’t help 
him to a love of woodland. 

All this sounds very much as though I would not be sorry at the death of 
this Exhibition. Far from it. No one was more delighted than I that this 
enterprise had begun. It was high time, It has been a great success in its 
way, and is doing its own bit of good. It has afforded great pleasure to many, 
and not least to myself. It instructs one, too, in the vastness of this book 
business, and in the many-sidedness of its details. If I have omitted much about 
the show itself it is because it has become too well-known to require any details 
in this journal. I wanted just to dwell upon the aspect of its aim, as it con- 
cerns us more closely, I cannot but feel that the Library Association would have 
helped its members, the exhibitors, and the visitors, to a fuller realization of 
that aim, which is so largely ours, had they been represented by a stall or 
information bureau. New York libraries seized the opportunity at this 
exhibition’s American counterpart. And next time, so should we. 
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THE DIVISIONS 


NORTH-EAST DIVISION 


N the invitation of Ernest Bailey, Esq., Chief Librarian and Secretary, 
C) ri Libraries, South Shields, a meeting of the North-East Division 

will be held on 16th December, at South Shields. The programme will 
be as follows: 

2.45 p.m. Members assemble at Tyne Dock Railway Station prior to a 
visit to Messrs. L. Wright & Son (1933), Ltd., Biscuit Factory, Rutland Street, 
Tyne Dock, South Shields. Members are requested to assemble promptly, as 
a tour of the factory occupies about two hours. 

4.45 p.m. Leave Stanhope Road (by Pier Head car or by train from Tyne 
Dock Railway Station) for the Dorset Café. 

5.15 p.m. Tea, by the kind invitation of the Chairman and Members of 
the Public Libraries Committee at the Dorset Café, Ocean Road (close to 
Public Libraries). 

6.30p.m. A Talk ona literary subject by Mr. Ernest Bailey (in the Public 
Libraries). 

It is essential that all acceptances reach Mr. J. S. Swan, Public Libraries, 
South Shields, Nor Later than Saturday morning, 12th December. For those 
attending, the following information will be found useful : 

Members travelling from Newcastle, Gateshead, etc. : 

*Bus.—Northern, via White Mare Pool (Service 6). Alight at Tyne Dock 
Gates. Railway Station is two minutes’ walk. 

Train.—Alight at Tyne Dock Station. 

Members travelling from Sunderland and district : 

*Bus.—Book to South Shields and alight at Westoe. Take Stanhope Road tram- 
car from Westoe to Tyne Dock Railway Station. (Car takes about ten 
minutes to Tyne Dock.) 

Train.—Alight at Tyne Dock Station. 

Members travelling from North Shields, Blyth, etc. : 

From ferry take Tyne Dock tram-car (via Green Street) from Market place 
to Tyne Dock Railway Station. (Car takes seventeen minutes.) 


NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION 


About 110 delegates of the North-Western Branch of the Library Association 
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and the Association of Assistant Librarians met at Blackburn on Thursday, 
22nd October, under the presidency of Mr, J. W. Singleton, F.L.A. 

A warm welcome to the town by the Mayor (W. Coupe, Esq., J.P.) was 
responded to by the President. 

In a paper on “ The Changing ideal,” Mr. Buchanan (Manchester) declared 
that, in spite of having done so much during the last eighty years, they should 
not rest on their oars. Libraries should examine their basic principles to see 
whether they were still in keeping with the needs of modern society. All men 
could read to-day, he said, but would the most optimistic person describe our 
democracy as educated? It might be that our ideas of culture and education 
were in need of very serious revision, while the increasing frankness of modern 
literature was making them consider once again the problem of censorship, 
which many had thought to be satisfactorily solved. In regard to the rapid un- 
earthing of knowledge, Mr. Buchanan recommended an intensified campaign 
by the Library Association of judicious advertising. Other needs were 
personal contact between staffs and readers, talks by librarians to clubs and 
societies, and a forward policy in making the library a real cultural centre. 

Councillor Lunn, M.A., Ph.D., M.Ed., dealt with “ The Public library and 
local records,” averring that it was a blot on our local government service that 
so many records were lost. One important corporation had lost its township 
records from 1680 to 1750. In 1928 the Hanworth Committee recommended 
that certain libraries should be appointed as depositaries for local records, Lan- 
caster and the John Rylands Libraries being suggested for Lancashire. That, in 
the opinion of the speaker, did not go far enough; much more than was being 
done could be performed by public libraries. 

Delegates were entertained to tea by the Committee of the Blackburn 
Public Libraries and Art Gallery Committee. 


SOUTH-EASTERN DIVISION 

A well-attended meeting was held at Eastbourne on Friday, 23rd October. 
After tea at Boots’ Café, kindly provided by Mr. Wilfred Hynes, F.L.A., Chief 
Librarian, Eastbourne, the members adjourned to the Central Library, where 
the evening meeting was held. 

Mr. H. A. Twort, F.L.A., West Sussex County Librarian, read a most 
interesting paper entitled, “ Will the public library survive apart from education 
service?” A brief outline of the paper is as follows: 

(1) We claim that the public library is an educational and cultural service. 
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(2) We must substantiate our claim by (a) giving up all ideas of a high per- 
centage of readers; (b) abandoning statistics as an indication of progress; (c) 
providing only the best books for the minority. (3) We may survive as an 
educational service (a) by assimilation and unification with other cultural ser- 
vices under a national and appropriate Ministry ; (b) by making the library the 
community centre for all the intellectual and cultural forces of the area, leaving 
other agencies to provide “ amusement ” literature for the masses. Thus, the 
main function of the proposed Ministry emerges: to ensure the maintenance of 
the public library as an educational and civilizing service, essential to the 
mental life of the nation. 

An excellent discussion took place, those taking part including the Misses 
Fox, Mottram, and Young, and Messrs. Scutt, Robinson, Trower, Rowsell, 
Hynes, Chapman, and Wilson. 

Miss W. Fox (Worthing) voiced the opinion of all members when she 
thanked Mr. Twort, not only for a very informative and inspiring paper, but 
for an excellent summing-up. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hynes and the Eastbourne Staff for their 
kind hospitality was proposed by Mr. F. Chapman, Chichester, and brought 
to a close a most enjoyable meeting. 


KENT LIBRARY GUILD 

At a meeting held in the Dover Public Library on Wednesday, 4th Novem- 
ber, Mr. H. J. Routley, of Margate Public Libraries, gave a talk on Censorship. 
During a brief but lucid survey of this thorny problem, Mr. Routley discussed 
the general theory and history of censorship as based on prevailing opinions on 
morality ; and proceeded to survey the question from the special standpoint of 
the librarian. While admitting that theoretically the problem of censorship 
should not exist (To the pure . . .), he felt that at the present time certain 
forms of discrimination were necessary. In conclusion, Mr. Routley put for- 
ward a strong plea for the establishment of special libraries for adolescents, in 
which a highly trained staff would be able, in a large measure, to fill obvious 
gaps in educational curricula, with the object of completely abolishing the 
need for censorship in the not-too-remote future. The talk was followed by 
a discussion. 

The Secretary was instructed to circularize members inviting nominations 
for the offices of Chairman and Secretary for the year 1937, and invitations to 
each library in the area to nominate a representative to serve on the committee 
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of the Guild. The Secretary was instructed to investigate the possibilities of 
more formal recognition of the Guild. 
The next meeting will be held at Folkestone early in January, when Mr. 
Patrick Southall, of Maidstone, will read a paper. 
“hier” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Pusiic Liprary, 
Howarp STREET, 


Tue Epiror, ROTHERHAM. 
THe Lrprary AsSISTANT. 1oth November, 1936. 
Dear Sirn,— 


In his review of the first Annual Report of the Yorkshire Regional 
Library System, Mr. Holliday incorrectly refers to “the circulation list 
method” of organization. The application forms themselves are circulated 
immediately after checking, by each Zonal Centre, and not held up at a central 
bureau for listing and distribution. 

He is quite right, however, when he assumes that clerical labour and 
bibliographical research are excluded from “ administration costs,” just as 
labour expended by constituent libraries is excluded from the accounts of other 
regional systems. The Regional Council has freely acknowledged in the 
Report the generous service contributed by the seven libraries in the four 
Zonal Centres. 

After stating that 36 per cent. of the applications were satisfied within the 
zones, Mr. Holliday might have added that 62 per cent. were satisfied within 
the Yorkshire Region. The quotation, as it stands, does not convey adequately 


the proportion of applications satisfied by the seven lending libraries. 
Yours faithfully, 
FREDK. J. BOARDMAN, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Yorkshire Regional Library System. 
BRANCH LIBRARY, 


Hicu Roap, 
CHADWELL HEATH, 


Tue Epiror, ROMFORD. 
Tue Liprary AssISTANT. gth November, 1936. 
Dear Sir,— 


Miss Morris is unlucky in her choice of children. In my experience I 
have found but few Libraries where fines are charged in the Children’s Library. 
The practice of not fining children is sufficiently wide to recommend it. 
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My remarks were based on the results of an investigation carried out in 
1932, when our no-fine system was amply justified. My figures were compiled 
for both adult and juvenile borrowers in one. Speaking from memory, | 
believe the junior quota was in proportion very low. 

Having no great taste for statistics, we in Dagenham do not keep ponderous 
records of notices sent out more than a mere entry in the postage book, con- 
sisting of date, number of overdues sent and cost, and to prove my point for 
1936 would mean another investigation over a period. This I have no intention 
of doing, but a casual glance at the issue trays from day to day leads me to rest 
assured that the system is not “ cracking.” 

Yours faithfully, 
W. C, Puaszey. 


NEW MEMBERS 


ENTRAL.—E. C, Allen (Kingston); Miss B. Crow (Kent County, 

Maidstone); Miss E, Curtis (66, Downs Road, Coulsdon); Miss K. M. 

Dowdall (Imperial Chemical Industries, Millbank) ; Miss B. Ellis (Kent 
County, Maidstone); E. J. Ellis (Acton); Miss B. I. Garnham (Colchester); 
R. E. Gutridge (Battersea); Miss J. M. Harries (Dr. Williams’ Library); 
Edward B. Jackson (Hampstead); Miss S. Jarvis (Kent County, Gillingham); 
Miss M. D. Liggett (Kent County, Gillingham); R. W. Martin (Kent County, 
Sheerness); J. W. H. Masby (West Ham); Miss J. W. Osborn (Colchester) ; 
Miss D. Rae (Kent County, Maidstone); A. R. Sergeant (Kent County, Gilling- 
ham); Miss P. Startup (Kent County, Maidstone); Miss J. D. Stroud (Kent 
County, Maidstone); Miss K. M. Tumber (Kent County, Gillingham); Miss 
E. H. Watson (Kent County, Gillingham); Richard F. Watson (Torquay); 
Miss K. M. Watts (Kent County, Maidstone). 

Midland.—A. R. Winter (Newark). 

North-Eastern.—Miss G. M. Annison (Newcastle Lit. and Phil.) ; C. Davison 
(North Shields); Miss I. Ferrow (Blyth); Miss E. Fyvie (Newcastle Lit. and 
Phil.); Miss E. M. Hall (Newcastle Lit. and Phil.); Miss D. W. Simpson 
(Newcastle Lit. and Phil.). 

North-Western.—Miss H. H. Jacques (Stretford). 

Yorkshire.—F. Hutchinson (Northallerton). 

Correction.—Miss R. J. Maggs is at Malvern Girls’ College (not Mal- 
vern Ladies’ College, as announced in our November issue). 
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